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FOR THE SUUTHERN ROSE. 
A VISION OF DUTY. 


Where do we stand? Earth is our residence; 
the heavens are over our heads, and the stars, 
which sang together at the birth of creation, still 
raise their glorious morning anthem, while we, 
the sons of God, shout aloud for joy. We are 
looking towards the dawn of morning—towards 
the rosy hues of living light which announce the 
approach of the god of day, and soon the magni- 
ficent vision of his rising glories bursts upon our 
ravished sight—an emblem of that light of wis- 
dom and that fire of love which, springing ‘com 
God, the exhaustless source of power and bliss, 
impart light to every thing that sees—sensibility 
to every thing that feels—life to every thing that 
lives. I live. I am a conscious being—a being 
conscious of my existence and my faculties. My 
pulse beats; it is a healthy tone, and I rejoice as 
the current of life courses through my veins. I 
open my ears, and I hear the sound of the forest 
warblers tuning their sweet voices to a lovely and 
a loving song—a melody that bounds from the 
heart of a bird—Nature’s pupil—and which finds 
a corresponding chord in a human breast that 
thrills to the touch. I stretch out my hand to the 
trunk of the neighboring tree, and feel that it 
is hard—incapable of impression to the human 
touch ; I seize hold of the ripe and tempting fruit, 
and find that it is soft—a yielding substance, 
whose beautiful roundness loses shape and pro- 
portion as I press it. I taste the rosy tempter, 
‘ and its flavor is as delicious to my palate, as its 
form and color are beautiful to my sight. I turn 
to the west, and what do I see? It isa grand 
spectacle. Mountains are in the distance, co- 
vered with forest trees of every variety and hue, 
—their sides girt about with immense masses of 
everlasting rock—their undulations cleft with 
yawning chasms that reach to unknown and un- 
fathomable depths—a dread abyss ;—their sum- 
mits covered with perpetual snow, towering up- 
wards and upwards till they touch the heavens 





where they are lost to the view. I see at the 
mountain’s root, sheep and herds bleating and 
lowing and cropping the tender grass—cultiva- 
ted farms waving with golden grain, and modest 
hamlets, the residence of the virtuous and humble 
poor, and a majestic river coursing its way, 
regardless of all obstacles, till it reaches the bound- 
less ocean, like the immortal soul of man pur- 
suing a glorious career through life and through 
death, till it finds itself at home at last in the 
bosom of Infinite Love. I turn to the East, and, 
behold ! the broad Atlantic is before me—more 
magnificent—more awfully grand—more soul- 
subduing even than the view of “ the everlasting 
hills.” I think of God. Ah! Omnipotence, 
where are thy limits? O! Eternity, where didst 
thou begin? O, Love, where wilt thou end? 
Who, or what, shall hem thee in? Who, or 
what, shall check thy progress or abridge thy 
triumphs ? 

“ Roll on, thou dark and deep blue ocean, roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 

Man marks the earth with ruin; his control 

Stops with thy shores.” 

I cast my eyes along the coast. The wharves 
are full of ships—those winged houses of the 
great deep;—others are just entering the harbor; 
—others are seen in the distance, pressing gal- 
lantly into port with more than the speed of a 
courier, the winds of heaven filling their sails 
with accelerating power—their sides laden deep 
with the treasures of three quarters of the globe— 
with every thing that can delight the eye, feast 
the appetite, or minister gladness to the irrepressi- 
ble and grasping passions of man,—while crowds 
of curious and anxious beings are gathering to- 
wards the shore, and waiting there’with breath- 
less expectation, in order to reckon over, with an 
eager hope, the speils and profits. of commerce, 
or to listen to the news from distant lands. A 
great city is before me, covering some miles in 
extent, and the curling smoke of wavy blue, 
rising from ten thousand chimneys indicates-the 
domestic fireside—the residence of man. I see 
the spires of the temples of religion and the tem- 
ples of justice glittering in the sunlight. J ar 
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the sound of heavy vehicles of all kinds, moving 
harshly and rapidly over the paved streets. I 
hear the hum of distant voices, but the uttered 
words I cannot hear. A motley throng of all 
classes and orders of citizens seems to be sweep- 
dng along through every avenue, court, lane and 
by-path of the great metropolis—all intent on 
something. 

“ Haste is in all their steps ; earth in their eye, 

Tn every gesture eagerness and hope.” 

It isan exciting scene—a moving, living pano- 
rama of human beings, agitated by ten thousand 
conflicting emotions. I will move towards the 
spot, and contemplate the passing shows, and 
moralize on life and what it is. And here I am 
in the midst of the city. It is my native place— 
the home of my childhood, endeared to me by a 
thousand memories, and as I gaze around me, | 
am lost in thought. I am surrounded by the mul- 
titude, but I hear no noise. Pompous displays 
—sights and wonders are every moment passing 
before me, but I see them not. My spirit is still 
—still as the sea, when not a breath of wind 
ripples its surface—quiet as the midnight hour 
“when deep sleep falleth upon man,” but yet net 
so dark, since thought, the light of the mind, is 


clear—clear as a sunbeam,—that body and soul 
—matter and mind are connected together here 
by that mysterious tie of life of which I speak, 
while the tie itself is hidden from our view. One 
thing is clear—very clear—that attention, reason, 
memory, imagination, the affections of the heart 
—all the powers, tendencies and appetites of the 
soul are connected to the body, the temple of their 
devotions and their duties—the home of their 
earthly probation and efforts, by the same mys- 
terious and intangible tie—the tie of life. One 
thing among the ever increasing difficulties which 
perplex philosophy, proving the finite nature of 
man’s faculties—cannot be disputed, which is, 
that life is a divine essence, a holy energy, the 
very breath of God animating a clod of earth, 
a celestial prerogative to which man cannot as- 
pire, because it is beyond his reach—which man, 
with all his contrivances, cannot impart, because 
it is not his and he has it not to give. One thing 
is evident—evident as truth itself—that this mys- 
terious tie is soon to be broken by the very hand 
of the master who bound up so many wonderful 
elements together—that for man, it is like the 
dew upon the grass and to vanish away as soon 
—like the grass itself, which is green in the 





busy within me—not so profitless for action, since 
all the moral elements of my nature are roused up 
to a serious mood which may connect me with 
day and with duty. What am I? Whence 
came 1%? “What is life? What death? What 
duty? What immortality? What the priceless 
boon which nature demands, to satisfy the soul ? 
What the ties which connect me with my race? 
Ah! these thoughts—these great subjects of con- 
templation, which have occupied the attention of 
philosophers and Christians in every age till they 
have grown gray in the study, and have often 
obtained a glimpse only of the truth when death 
has arrived and lifted the veil from them to their 
doubtless astonished view ;—they rush too fast, 
and with their multiplied connections stretching 
out in every direction, in too great numbers-up- 
on my mind ;—they task too largely my thinking 
powers and demand too profound a wisdom. I 
cannot solve these difficult problems as they rise. 
I cannot see the boundaries of mind and of virtue; 
—I cannot trace out the connections of nature and 
the laws of the moral universe—at a single 
glance. Whoofuscan?: What is life? It is 
amystery. I cannot unravel the web. I can 
only examine.one by one the parts and proper- 
ties which enter into the constitution of a living 
being--of.a man suchas Lam. _ But one thing is 
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morning, and in the evening is cut down and 
withered—like the fragile flower which fades and 
changes, droops and dies—like the breath that is 
inhaled and then mingles with the boundless 
breath of heaven,—but O, what a breath for love! 
what a flower for beauty! what a living green 
for the immortal affections of the heart! what a 
tie for strength while life lasts! is this same glo- 
rious life, streaming down from the Great Foun- 
tain of Life, in the spiritual regions! And one 
thing more is equally apparent, while life-the 
evanescent, upward-bounding element of being 
lasts for man on earth, that life connects man 
with his Maker—a sublime connection ! and man 
with man—a gentle and beautiful one! I am 
bound to my fellow beings—a vast company, by 
this tie. 

The spell is broken. I see and hear whatever 
is passing around me. I am in the midst of 
my fellow citizens. “ Brothers, hear me! We 
have deliberated too long, or to little purpose. Life 
is a treasure—a rich endowment, but more ofa 
trust than either. Life is a capital not owned 
but loaned, and like every capital so employed, 
must draw its interest, and the interest which 
this capital, life, must bring in, is purity, high 
resolve and beneficent action. Are we men, pro- 
bationers on trial, candidates for an immortal ex- 
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istence, and shall we fail of our elevated destiny 
through indolence, gross desires and grosser beha- 
viour? Awake! Shake off the demon, sloth! 
Escape from the clutches of that loathsome tyrant, 
habit, who moving with a noiseless, invisible, 
stealthy progress, but with the strength of Hercu- 
les, is already busily at work, fastening his ada- 
mantine chains—chains of folly, sin and wretch- 
edness upon your free and everlasting spirits, in- 
tended by heaven for other, far holier and more 
glorious things. Awake! Be up and doing! 
The day is fast passing away, and you have not 
yet perhaps begun to act and exert your powers, 
as men should act and exert their powers, who 
are moving over the interesting stage of life—a 
spectacle to the world—and whom so many mo- 
tives borrowed from the past, the present and the 
future should stimulate and rouse to act their parts 
well and with honor. What is that wealth af- 
ter which your souls pant, and for which you are 
ready to sacrifice every thing which should be 
dear to you, compared with that wealth of the 
soul—heavenly wisdom—an ever increasing 
light, but the shadow compared with the sub- 
stance !—a mere fleeting vision of unsubstantial 
good? What that popular applause—that clap- 
ping of hands—those shouts of the rabble rending 
the heavens, which appear to you the greatest 
prize that humanity with all her toils can reach— 
what is it but an idle clamour, compared with 
the quiet approbation of the conscience—man’s 
greatest friend when he is the friend of virtue, 
and his most terrible avenger when he has wan- 
dered from the path of rectitude? What that 
round of unsatisfying pleasures of which you 
dream by night, and which you pursue by day 
with a restless and eager spirit—pleasures which 
pall upon the sense, destroy the appetite, quench the 
light of the eye, cause the limbs to tremble, and, 
worse than all—undermine the energies of the 
soul——what are they—these amusements—these, 
the serious business of the idle and the frivolous 
—-what are they, compared with the exquisite 
pleasures of a soul consecrated to Duty, and 
borne onward and upward by the sweet con- 
sciousness of God’s love? Are these ficeting 
shadows which escape as we attempt to grasp 
them--these loud huzzas of the multitude which 
die upon the ear, but bring no blessing to the 
heart—these paltry and degrading joys that min- 
ister poison to the senses, and idolize the body— 
are these the great objects—the high concerns 
for which man was sent into the world—-endowed 
With reason, understanding, moral sense, bound- 














less affections and an immortal nature? Forbid 
it, heaven! forbid it, man! Think not so un- 
worthily ofthyself or of the designs of Providence. 
Believe not that this is all thy duty, aim, hope 
and expectation here and hereafter.” 

I see them !—a small company, who have lis- 
tened to my appeal—I see them separating them- 
selves from the great mass of human beings that 
are hurrying onward—they come!—the fixed 
resolve of their souls lighting up their countenan- 
ces with an ingenuous glow, the glow of virtue 
—a hue, caught as it were, from the heavenly re- 
gions, and one thus addresses me: 

‘Man, O brother! seeks the good, or what he 
thinks the good for the time being. It is the great 
search of life—‘ who will show me any good ?” 
who or what will bring to my soul that happi- 
ness—that delicious joy after which it pants ? 
All seek it—this jewel of the soul;—but some 
seek it where it is not to be found, and some sup- 
pose that to be a jewel—the rich prize which they 
seek, which is only a common stone—a worthless 
thing. Some ‘magine positive evils to be abso- 
lute blessings—things to be earnestly desired, 
and accordingly pray for positive evils; and 
some again make no distinction between real and 
imaginary good, and stupidly often prefer the 
imaginary to the real. We have listened to you, 
brother, with attention, and have resolved to dis- 
charge faithfully the higher duties of existence, 
and to consecrate our future lives to virtue.” 

“T rejoice, brothers, at your determination, and 
am sure you will have no cause to regret it. The 
sun has already passed the meridian, and soon 
the shadows of the evening will gather over the 
landscape. It will soon be a day ended—a day 
lost to us forever—and yet not lost, if its remain- 
ing hours be devoted to noble action—the begin- 
ning of a celestial course of duty. Be it so! O 
brothers! and the hues of the approaching sun- 
set so beautiful to behold, shall image forth the 
more glorious sunset of a soul reposing on the 
laurels of virtue, and looking forward with a 
steadfast gaze through the night of death, by the 
light of the star of faithto the dawn of an immortal 


existence.” D. K. W. 
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In a Jate visit by a Danish vessel to some un- 
frequented parts of Greénland, the captain, when 
on’ shore, always found ‘his tent full of natives, 
who would sit for hours together looking at his 
priitts, and wondering why they could not, 
thowgh they. held them close to their ears for the 
very purpose, hear, his books speak to them in a 


whispér, as they belieVed they spoke to him. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


TRANSLATION OF THE FIFTH SATIRE OF BOILEAU. 


True and False Nobility. 
ADDRESSED TO THE MARQUIS DANGEAU. 


No, Dangeau, never will I laugh at birth, 
When stampt and hallowed by the seal of worth; 
When some high soul, instinct with generous fires, 
Pursues (as thou) the march of godlike sires. 

But who your paltry coxcomb can endure, 

Who struts, in all things but his title poor, 
Deck’d out with rays that first from others shone, 
And vents his boast of glory not his own? 

Grant that the oldest records have receiv’d 

The shining acts his ancestors achiev’d; 

Grant that some monarch of the Capet race 

Has deign’d the lilies on their arms to place; 

Of all this worthless heap of vain renown, 

From sire to son by heroes handed down, 

In wonder’s name, what if the fop has shar’d 

A few old parchments that the worms have spar’d? 
What though he boast an origin divine? 

His soul belies the splendour of his line ; 

Save in its silly pride in nothing great, 

And idl where 6. rer in ignoble state. 

But gods! to see him, with his eyebrows bent, 
Vaunt the false honours of a high descent, 

I should suppose his lordly will had given 

A code of laws to bind submissive heaven, 

Or, by all means, that plastic power divine 

Had bak’d his clay of other sort than mine. 
Drunk with himself, he entertains the whim 
That all must bend submissively to him. 

But still, in spite of rank, when next I meet him, 
With forms dispensing, thus I mean to greet him. 

Tell me, great hero! offspring of the skies! 

Which most, of lower animals, we prize ? 

Do we not laud the courser’s generous grace, 

Who proves his sterling vigour in the race, 

Still stretching forward with unwearied gust, 
Wrapt in a thousand clouds of noble dust ? 

But who the jaded offspring will regard 

Ev'n of the fam’d Alfano or of Bayard ?* 

Spite of its birth, expos’d at public sale, 

It drags a plough, or trudges with the mail. 

Why then will you so foolishly expect 

Tribute for bays with which you are not deck’d? 
I'll not be dazzled with such tinsel art; 

Virtue alone attests the noble heart. 

Have you descended from those lords of earth? 
Where is their fire to testify your birth? 

Their dread of vice—their zeal in honour’s cause— 
Hatred of wrong—and reverence for the laws? 

The sweets of rest can you for glory yield, 

And sleep in armour on the tentless field ? 

These are the sources whence true greatness springs, 
These are your title to the rank of kings ; 

Shew me but these, and I will grant your claim 
Ev’n to a thousand ancestors of fame. 

Deck’d with this honour, should you wish for more, 
Then turn the leaves of all past ages o’er; _ 
Choose from what source you would your line had run, 
Casar, Achilles, or Darius’ son. 

In vain the herald would belie your stem, 

If you did not, you should have sprung from them. 


4 Horses celebrated in Romance. 
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But ev’n though Hercules began your race, 
While your own life is still deprav’d.and base, 
This throng of ancestors, you so defame, 

Are only witnesses to speak your shame ; 
And that bright stream of glory, soil’d by you, 
Serves but to bring your worthlessness to view. 
In vain you sleep beneath the honour'd shade 
Of names, whose lustre is by you betray’d. 
In vain their virtues to your aid you call, 

To me. thus shown, they are chimeras all. 

In you I only see a base poltroon, 

A traitor, liar, wretch, perfidious loon, 

A fool, almost in very madness sunk, 

The rotten branch of an illustrious trunk. 

But I forbear—perhaps my Muse lets fall 
Too large a portion of indignant gall. 

A little modesty were not amiss 

In holding converse with the great—yes, yes, 

And I will soften down—pray, then, how high 
May your acknowledged line be trag’d? Reply.— 
‘‘ A thousand years, and thirty-two descents, 

‘‘Of which large proofs stand ready in defence. 

‘‘ In every book my ancestors are found, 

“ And still their titles fame delights to sound.” 
True. But what witness can dispel one’s fears, 
That through the lapse of these revolving years, 
Your great grandmothers, faithful to their vows, 
And each contented with her glorious spouse, 
Were always found rebellious to the arts 

With which soft gallantry besieged their hearts ? 
And who shall say that some intruder bold 

Has ne’er disturbed your pedigree of old? 

Or that its noble blood, all pure and true, 

Has flow'd through chaste Lucretias down to you? 

Curs’d be the day, when with corrupting hand 
This wretched vanity o’erspread the land. 

In those blest ages when the world was young, 

From innocence alone all glory sprung. 

A sweet content to equal laws they ow’d, 

And rank and sovereignty from merit flow’d. 

The hero, careless how his lineage shone, 

Borrowed his lustre from himself alone. 

But baser times came round, and Merit, spurn’d, 

Saw Honour to a poor plebeian turn’d, 

Saw Vice ennobled, and false-titled pride, 

Striving its weakness in its rank to hide, 

Propp’d by the sole prerogative of birth, 

Contrive to lord it o’er a prostrate earth. 

Hence crowds of Marquises and Barons sprung, 

Whose virtues on a single title hung. 

Soon rose the herald’s visionary art, 

Fraught with dark terms—a language quite apart, 
_ Pale, counterpale, field, label, quarter, crest, 

And all the trash in Segoing’s Mere’ry* prest. 

Reason, abused, was crush’d by folly’s weight, 

And Honour, spurn’d and sad, grew out of date. 

Then, to maintain its rank, and proud pretence, 

The highborn thing must wallow in expense ; 

Within some spacious, gilded palace live, 

Distinctive colours to its servants give 

Through lust of pomp, till one might dare engage 

To tell a Duke or Marquis by his page. 

Yetah! your Duke and Marquis must subsist, 
Though fortune often struck them from her list. 
And sv they lighted on the ready way 
To borrow what they never meant to pay. 


* Segving was the author of a book entitled Mertars Armorial. 
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The timid band of tipstaves they defied, 

And dunning creditors in vain applied. 

Yet drain’d by suits, and into prison cast, 
The Marquis saw his palace go at last. 

Still his high soul could one expedient hit, 

To seek alliance with a wealthy cit, 

Could traffick off the honours of his name, 
And bring his bargain’d ancestors to shame. 
Thus meanly could he sue for fortune’s smile, 
And look once more abroad, by methods vile. 

Yes, without gold to raise your sunken line, 

In vain the splendour of your rank may shine. 
F’en by your kin deserted and denied, 

Your pride of birth will seem a maniac’s pride. 
But are you rich? then may you buy renown; 
Aye—though you once had worn about the town 
A valet’s doublet, and your mushroom-name 

Can ne’er one trace of recollection claim, 

Fear not—for Hozier,* searching history through, 
Will find a hundred ancestors for you. 

Oh, then, my Dangeau, thou, whose merits bring 
Titles and honours from thy gracious king, 
Thou, whose unsullied innocence can bear 
The perils of a court’s delusive glare, 

Thou who within thy sovereign’s trust art plac’d, 
Who seest him daily with new glories grac’d, 
And by his own unborrow'd splendours shine, 
More than by all th’ insignia of his line, 
Scorning to live like those illustrious drones, 
Who sleep in purple on their idle thrones, 
Shunning the sweets of an ignoble ease, 

Skilful on fortune’s happiest moods to seize, 
Shewing to all the world—his gazing train— 
Unpropp’d, unaided, what it is to reign! 
Wouldst thou neglect true glory’s richest beam, 
Go, let thy actions merit his esteem. 

Serve him, and prove that, cover’d with renown, 
Thy prince has subjects worthy of his crown! 





* Hozier, an author who dealt deeply in genealogies. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE FAIRY SPIRIT. 

Attracted by the beauty of the night, I wander- 
ed forth with two companions to enjoy a ramble 
on the beach of our Island. The silent: moon 
diffusing its rays over the quiet deep, the star 
of evening notyet set, the delightful breeze that 
fanned our cheeks, so refreshing after the heats 
of a summer's day, the shores of the neighbour- 
ing Isles, beautifully lit up in the distance, sub- 
dued strains of music or lively conversation 
heard at intervals from the groups seattered here 
and there upon the sands, all things around were | swam before me. 
calculated to create agreeable emotions. It was 
a time for pleasant thoughts, a time for romantic 
fancies, and mayhap for a sweet melancholy. 
One of us wished he were a solitary boatman 
upon the sea atthat moment. Another, that his | aerial music played around, the musicians ther 
spirit might pass from earth at such.a season, 
having a foretaste of a brighter world from the 








loveliness of the present. We were soon le 
the only party on the beach, and while my comfion. | 
panions continued to converse, I threw my 
down upon a rock, in an abstracted state 
mind, partaking both of musing and reveri 
Images of the past presented themselves to m 
fancy; my childhood’s home, the days of inn 
cent sports, and carelessgaiety, the scenes throug 
which I had passed, the airy castles J had built, thgphake 
connections of friendship I had formed, th 
hopes, the fears of the present and future, 
filled my mind in rapid succession. 
I seemed to lie amid the mv 
muring waters of the ocean. The sky touche 
my eyes. Somnus, twin brother to death, he 
me in close embrace. 
appeared before me a beautiful female. 
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over her and dazzled by its lustre a too close sur- 
}vey. “Grace was inall her steps.” She cast 
her eyes upon me, lustrous orbs, which filled me 
with an unutterable longing to know more of her; 
but the words I would have spoken, died away, 
ere they passed my lips. She raised her hand, 
her white delicate hand. The music ceased, and 
yet gave place only to sweeter sounds: 


“I am, she said, one of the seraphs of air, my 
dwelling place, among the fleecy clouds. It was 
long my destiny to follow in the track and keep 
up with the chariot of the sun. Since men de- 
voted themselves to the pursuit of the arts and 
sciences, Apollo has appointed me his agent on 
earth and committed to my hands other and more 
delightful duties. ‘The sage Numa once boasted 
me his associate, Plato too. I have selected 
many from all climes, with whom I have abode 
for a season; but few have had the happiness of 
beholding me. My name among seraphs is 
Gleukphosé. You are, young man, about to en- 
ter upon life, a busy scene, a scene of joys and 
sorrows, of happinessand misery. The path of 

outh is beset with dangers and often the great- 
est ills lie concealed under the most attractive 
semnblances. Attend to me and you shall have ® 
iclue to the labyrinthine way. And remember, 
it is in your power to live loved, honoured, and 
espected, an example to future times, or yours 
may be a name for the loathing of posterity, or 
but to appear on the stage of action and pass 
hway as that which has never been, unknown, 
nhonoured, unlamented. You have within you 
on JeffR strong desire for excellence—you have ambi- 
y comion. Let this be directed towards a proper ob- 
myselgect, and let this be the sole object of life. Strain 
tate omevery nerve and task all the energies of your 
everi@gnind in this pursuit. Let not the pleasures in 
to mgvhich youth loves to indulge, sway you from 
f inn@your path. Remember that knowledge is pow- 
hrouge@t. Fear not to drink deep at her fountains. 
rilt, thgphake off dull sleep and let him have no more 
ed, thay over you than nature requires. Shall | 
ure, dpeak of temperance? What need! if not tem- 
e scemperate, “the power of thought, the magic of the 
16 mu@mind” is clouded, is of noavail. For man there 
ouchemte high destinies, noble objects, imitate not then 
th, hel™#he brute that perishes. If you would take a 
ad no@partner for life, let no influence of friends cause 
», Sogou to disregard the voice of the affections. 
13 thenmMlarry her for herself and not for the adventitious 
flowinalities she may possess. Bear in mind, that 
acefull@ te only amaranthine flower on earth is virtue” 
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and let garlands of this encircle yourbrows. If 
you would find certain happiness in life, avoid 
”” ‘The voice ceased. She turned, and with 
a warning gesture, amid the most delightful har- 
monies, vanished from before me. I endeavourert 
to follow, but was bound by a spell, an irresistible 
enchantinent to tne spot. She had passed 








“To the land where sin had never been, 

A land of love, and a land of light, 

Withouten sun or moon, or night, 

Where the rivers swayed a living stream, 

The light a pure celestial beam, 

The land of spirits, it would seem, 

A pure, an everlasting dream.” 
And I was not alone, for casting my eyes around, 
I saw a youth with a flushed countenance, long 
and flowing hair, advancing briskly towards me. 
The very sight of him seemed to fill me with a 
certain indefinable pleasure. My blood danced 
through my veins. He held im his hand a cup 
crowned with flowers, and with aclear sweet 
voice, he thus addressed me: 

“You see before you, an attendant upon Ve- 
nus, a star to mortals; but among us, the most 
lovely of the nymphs of heaven. She bade me 
appear to you, and offer a place among her 
worshippers. She is one who rewards her vota- 
ries with a never ending round of pleasures and 
delights. Are you fond of music, you have only 
to desire it, and the fairest of her celestial choir 
will fill the air with melodies. You shall joinin 
the dance with fair girls, and feast on dainties 
the most exquisite. The fairest prospects aw 
plaisir des yeux will rise in lustre before you. 
Flowers of the richest colours, and the most de- 
licious fragrance will strew your pathway. Need 
I tell you more? You are young. Youth is 
the season for enjoyment. Eat, drink and be 
merry now, for envious old age may, ere the mer- 
row, shroud you with his grey mantle. A short 
life and a merry one is our motto. Only drink 
of this cup and from that moment you enter upen 
a new and sweet existence.” 

I lookedupon him. So heavenly, so beautiful 
an expression lighted up his features, his air was 
s® engaging as he extended towards me that 
Circéan cup, that it seemed impossible to resist. 
Oh, the temptations of youth! Had I bat 
thought of that high mountam, whence all the 
realms of the earth were in view, the riches and 
glory of them, and all to be obtained by worship- 
ping the tempter, but ah, too eager, too curious, 
[I put fort my hand and grasped the cup. Oh 
how delicious that draught, but I drank not all of 
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it, the warning gesture of the seraph seemed 
again before meand [ ceased to drink. He who 
had given it had already vanished * * * How 
can I paint the scene that opened before me—a 
fairer sky than Nature’s greeted my eyes; orange 
groves, enamelled walks, bowers where nymphs 
as fair as the houries of Paradise reclined in 
luxurious attitudes, murmuring rivulets and 
sweet singing-birds, all things beautiful, a perfect 
Elysium was before me. 

A fair girl, in the first blush of youth, with a 
laughing eye and languishing gait, arose from 
her couch and advanced towards me; bracelets 
upon her arms of dazzling rubies—encircling her 
zone, a belt studded with opals, which confined 
a flowing robe of Tyrian die. She was lovely 
to look upon, and my Gelykphosé was for a 
time a blank to me. 

“Stranger, she said, welcome to the Cytherean 
groves. Come and survey, with me, the dwel- 
ling place of the loves and graces. You are, as 
my brother tells me, tobe one of us. Count the 
sands of the sea shore; as many in number have 
bowed to the shrine of our mistress, but a few 
favoured mortals only have admission here. 
Comely is your form, your features pleasing. 
Ingenuous yonth is yours. Come and partake 
in the pleasures that so well become your season 
of life. I will be ever your companion. My 
name is Symposia. I preside at our festivals, 
and am the favorite both of men and spirits. I 
do not know that I have ever seen one more at- 
tractive than yourself. What happiness awaits 
you, provided you know how toenjoy it!” She 
ceased to speak and taking my hand in hers was 
about to conduct me forward. Gods! how that 
touch caused the blood in my veins to rush. I 
lost all power over my actions. She looked 
upon me. My heart beat convulsively. I was 
enchained by bands of adamant! The music 
that had ceased while my fair conductress was 
speaking was againresumed. A choir of spirits 
who seemed to hover around us, at length after 
a short prelude, sung of Adam and Eve, empa- 
radised in the blissful bowers of Eden, of the 
loves of Abelard and Eloisa, of Juan and Haidée. 
While I listened in rapt attention, soft and be- 
witching emotions seemed to steal over me. I 
met the glance of Symposia’s speaking eyes. 
How beautiful she looked! Unconsciousness of 
the present fell upon me, I knew not where I was, 
mayhap, in the seventh Heaven. 


* * * * * 





In dancing, feasting, and merriment, days, 
weeks, months glided by. My temples were 
bathed in the Lethéan stream of forgetfulness. 
The past, the future were no more to me. To 
enjoy the present was all for which my bosom 
panted. 

While in this state of mind, there one day en- 
tered our bowers a young man of noble pre- 
sence, intellectuul and commanding features, 
and an elegance of gaitand grace of manner that 
[had never seen surpassed. I looked around 
for my Symposia, that she might also note him, 
and judge my surprise, when | found that she had 
already left me. She advanced towards the stran- 
ger and welcomed him as she had before welcom- 


ed me. 
7” 7” * * - 


Isoon perceived a growing intelligence arising 
between them and a new emotion, one unfelt 
before, began to burn in my veins. I perceived 
myself in a short time neglected and the “green- 
eyed monster” tovuk entire possession of me. I 
wandered through the groves in a most unenvi- 
able state of mind. I vented my rage in curses, 
my grief in unmanly tears. 

It chanced that one day I threw myself down 
by a fountain, and casting my eyes upon it, I saw 
my image reflected from the clear mirror. Hea- 
vens ! conld it be possible that the features I there 
saw weremy own? Was the bloated counten- 
ance there presented, the protruding eyes, the 
carbuncled nose, the bending form, identical with 
his of whow it had been said, he was 

“The fashion’s Idol, person, pen, and lyre, 
The self-devoted darling of the fair ?” 

From that moment in the bitterness of my feel- 
ings I determined to reform my life. The coun- 
sels of the sweet seraph were again present to 
my mind, reviving what nobleness of spirit yet 
remained, and I made a vow to sacrifice at her 
shrine, all the follies of the past and devote my- 
self to her for the rest of my days. Yet the dif- 
ficulties of breaking from the siren bands which 
had so long enchained me weighed upon my 
spirit, and remorse remained knocking at my 
heart. The feelings that agitated my bosom at 
length found vent in words: 

“Oh ye bright anticipations of my childhood, 
whither have ye fled? I am bereft of the strength 
of my youth! The pulse of life beatsslow! I 
would hasten from this scene and would call on 
death to relieve me; but what have I done for 
my fellow man? Willhis name be remembered 
who has bartered health, happiness and life, only 
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to dram the cup of pleasure? Ob, beautiful | 


moon that rollestabove me, oh ye gloriousstars, 
hide, hide your faces from the veriest wretch in 
€reation! Oh God, why was I gifted with this 
glorious form? Why was my mind enabled to 
stray amid all science, all knowledge, and yet l 
live to know that all is neglected? I must grovel, 
I must crawl where I should have walked in 
majesty.” 

There was a tumult around, and at length a 
voice reached my ears. I directed myself to- 
wards the suund, thinking tt at first but the echo 
of my own voice. Then {heard these words 
clear and distinct: “My son, be of good cheer. 
The shadows now surrounding you, will soon 
pass. ‘This warning was given you only to 
make you aware how easily we may be led into 
dangerous paths, and how circumspect -we 
should be in the conduct of life.” I pressed ea- 
gerly forward, and perceived an old man leading 
the beautiful Gleukphosé by the hand. They 
seemed to wave their hands to me in departing, 
and a glance of encouragement shot from the 
eyes of the seraph maiden. The mist in which 
my spirit had been shrouded was rapidly dissi- 
pated. [ was awake. The moon appeared 
where I had last seen it, and ‘my companions 
were still conversing-as I had left them when [ 
fell asleep. J. 8. W. 

Sullivan’s Island, July. 








FOR THE SUUTHERN ROSE. 
LINES ADDRIFSSED TO MISS 
Farewell—the links which bound us, 

Are broken now ia twain, 
Love's light will ne’er surround us, 
With half such bliss again. 
Farewell—I weep unkindncss 
The deepest, worst of all, 
To triamph in that blindness, 
Which gave my heart in thrall. 


Farewell--['fi not upbraid thee, 
Though wounded at the heart, 
For fancy ‘twas that made thee 
Thus fickle as thou art. 
But when that bloom is fading, 
That mantles o’er thee now, 
And future years with lading 
Of care, comes o’er thy brow, 
Thou'lt think of him that loved thee, 
Through sunshine, st ms, and ill, 
And weep that faucy moved thee 
With such a changeful will. 
Farewell—the blessed hours, 
Once fondly hailed as mine, 
Are thorns, exchanged for flowers 
That I to thee resign. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROUSE. 
Farewell, loved muse! 
I gaze upon thy hallowed train, 
Ané glow with youth’s warm hopes the while, 
To fly from ail love, to gain 
‘Thy kindly look, thy favoring smile. 


Tke world’s faint charms ne’er stole away 
My ‘heart from thee ; for I have left 

The fair, the lively throng, to stray 
Along the brook or mossy cleft. 


With the wild bird I watch the east 
Slow opening into colored day ; 

And when its warbling note has ceased, 
I watch, alone, each fading ray. 


1 list the runnel’s gentle flow ; 
Muse o’er the silent star-lit sky ; 
Burn to spring up from things below, 
And share some higher destiny. 


In rapture lost, I meditate 
On.olden bards, to memory dear; 

Yield ali to share their envied fate, 
And be with them immortal here. 


To grasp the wing of ficeting time, 

Whth sacred strength: ; upborne on high, 
And soaring safe, in flight sublime, 

While thousands round me fall and die. 


But no—it only will be mine, 
To hope in vain; ’tis not for me, 
’Tis not for me, the Muses twine 
The fadeless amaranth and bay. 


A willow branch shall be my wreath, 

And stretched beneath the cypress shades, 
My weary soul shall cease to breathe 

The song of grief no other heeds. 


There come, sweet muse, where I am laid, 
Unnamed, unnoticed and unknown, 

Strew flowers, sad emblems, o’er me dead, 
Ani leave me as Oblivion’s own. 


Charleston, S. C. W.SR. 








It may be a satisfaction to know that a man 
can hardly pronounce so badly as not to be able 
to adduce good authority for it. Thus, we may 
sav kow-kum-ber with Sheridan, Walker, Perry, 
Fulton, Kenrick, and Scott; or ki kum-der with 
Enfield, Jameson, and Webster; or kuk-um-ber 
with Jones Again, he may say dif-ten -ant with 
Sheridan and Enfield; or o’-ten-ant with Perry 
and Jones; or lev-ten-ani with Walker: or lu- 
ten-ant with Jameson and Webster. 


Voltaire, in his History of Charles 12th, men- 
tions his having been assured by a person of cre- 
dit, that he had ounce been present at a public 
discussion in Russia, where the subject ef dis- 

ute was, whether the custom of smoking to- 
onl was sinful or net; one of the disputants 
maintained that it was permitted to get imtoxica- 
ted with brandy, but not with smoking, because 
the Scripture says, that that whieh goeth out of 
the mouth of «a man defiles him, but that which 
entereth in the mouth, defileth not the man. 
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And to my arms with frantic laugh 


But now I have a tenderer pride. 


January, 1839. 


Thou wert my pride in baby-hood, 
With dimpling smiles, and wottledarms, and quick elastic spring ; 
With teeth that lay like little shells upon a coral bed, 
And hair as soft as gossamer by sumimer breezes sped. 


TO MY DAUGHTER. , 


a bright and fairy thing, 


Thou wert my pride when. thy first word in broken accents woke, 
And thought {rom out its prison cell in simple phrases broke ; 
And when thy tottling velvet feet the spell-of weakness spurned, 


thy outspread arms were turned! 


Thou wert my pride in childhood, when demurely to thy school, 
Thou trod’st thy way industrious, beneath a teucher’s rule ; 
And when each swift revolving year a learned honor brought, 
In shape of shining premium, by scholar-craft still bought. 


Proud was I of thy tuneful art, when thoaght, matured and free, 

Lent to thy voice and wordsa tone of golden minstrelsy; 

I’ve closed my eyes, and dreamed that such would be the seraphstrain 
That to the spirit-world would eall my spirit back again. 


Proud was I of tay household step, with all its busy arts, 

Which to the social fire-side life its quietness imparts; 

I joyed to hear thy broken song, thy light and careless jest, 

Spring forth when aiming thus to make the friends who love thee blest. 


Yes, when upon my frame 


With aching bead, and throbbing pulse, the fever tempest came, 
And I saw thine eye insympathy bend o’er my restless bed, 
Aud saw thy formgo quietly, with gently thoughful tread— 


And felt thy kiss of lovingness fall sweetly on my cheek, 

Aud heard thy voice in whisperings thy patient nursing speak— 

I knew how pain and weariness by love can be begniled, 

And turned to Heaven indeed with pride, that thou, thou art my child. 


C.G. 
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THE CHARACTERS OF SCHILLER. 
BY MRS. ELLET. 

This book is an honor to American literature. 
As there are very few men in our couniry who 
could have composed it, we at least Lope there 
will be many to purchase and peruse it. We 
assure them they willbe richly rewarded. Mrs. 
Ellet has entered deeply into the philosophy ot 
Schiller’s poetical character, and has preseuted a 





most interesting and comprehensive view of his 
various dramas. She has rendered to the great 
German dramatist a similar service to that per- 
formed for Shukspeare by Mrs. Jumeson One 
thing we can promise the Engli=h reader, that the 
translations which Mrs. Ellet gives irom Schaller 
are to a high degree accurate and spirited. Her 
kuowledge of the German, French, and ltahan 
languages is only surpassed by the rare u astery 
with which shé wields her own. Nor is there a 
scholar in the country possessed of a nicer or 
more scientific perception of the laws of English 
versification. ‘These accomplishwents, for one 


of her sex and age we caluily pronounce to be 


more than remarkable; they are astonishing.— 
We trust that no public library will remain with- 
out “The Characters of Schiller;’’ and we feel 
confident that every private collection of bouks, 
auu every parlour tubie, which aspires to some- 
thing above the metre fictitious literauize of the 
day, will be speedily snpplied with this excellent 
production. She, who has paid her countrymen 
the compliment of believing that they can be 
interesied by something besides an appeal to 
their imagivations, and has with no liule mag- 
nanimity, though with perfect modesty, ventured 
on the higher and less trodden paths of literary 
criticism, ought surely to be sustained and en- 
couraged, not ovly by the discerning few, but 
by the generous many, who are capable at least 
of appreciating an exalted aim, 
For sale at Mr. Babeock’s. 


COLMAN’S LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 
Phantasmion, Prince of Palmland, Vols. 1 and 2. 
Undine. or The Water Spirit. With Prefaces, by 

the Eduor. Grenville Mellen. 
Colman's ‘ionthly Miscellany. 
Mr. Coluisn is the most enterprising publish- 


erof the day. His books are beautifully got up, 
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and he deserves much credit for his attempts to 
keep the stream of literature full.to the brim. 
“Pbantismion” is a wild and wondrous tale. 
‘‘Undine” is an old favorite of the public, here 
arrayed in anew dress. And ‘“‘ The Miscellany” 
contains a number of valuable papers for the 
general reader. 


The Gentleman of the Old School. By James. 
This work, for which we are indebted to the 
Messrs. Harpers, possesses the usual excellences 
of James, a vivid interest, aud a lofty moral. 
Bat it is in most respects, unfortunately, a repe- 
tition of Charles Tyrrell by the same author. In 
fact, it is it this regard a literary curiosity. If 
the problem were given, how much can an au- 
thor copy himself, James has certainly solved it 
to a demonstration. To those who have never 
perused any of his other productions, no doubt 
this will come with his usnal power and charm. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
“A WEEK IN AIKEN.” 
BY J. B. WHITRIDGE, M.D. 
Published in the Courier of 13th instant. 


“ Wetcomr, ye shades, ye bowery thickets, hail! 
Ye loity pines! ye venerable oaks! 

Ye ashes wild, resounding o’+r the steep! 
Delicious is your sheiter to the soul.” 


Aiken is an incorporated town, two miles 
sqnare—is sitnated in the north-west part of 
Barnwell District, near Edgefield, upon the 
highest land in the south-western part of the 
State of South-Cuarolina, and contains about 700 
inhabitants. Its municipal affuirs are under the 
direction and government of an Intendant and 
Council, 

The principal street is called Ratl-Road Ave- 
nue, and is 200 feet wide. All the other streets 
are laid out 150 feet wide. It is a place of some 
business, growing entirely out of the establish- 
ment of the Rail-Road. There are some ten or 
a dozen stores, besides numerous warehouses; 
and the cotton of Edgefield and the neighboring 
Districts here finds a market for about 10,000 
bales per annum. 

The business of Aiken is carried on to some 
disadvantage, for want of banking capital. It is 
now conducted by means ofan Agency,—the in- 
habitants not yet having been able to obtain a 
Bank Charter. 

Aiken is indeed peculiarly interesting, on ac- 
count of its being the place of the stationary en- 
gines, and the inclined plane of the rail-way. The 








mechanism of elevating and passing down along 
train of heavy cars by a graduated motion, 180 
feet in half a mile, is not only interesting to the 
mechanician, but to every traveller. 

The public buildings of Aiken are two 
churches, one erected by the Baptist and the other 
by the Methodist denomination; but these are 


only partially supplied with preachers of their own 
persuasion; also, an academy, a market-house, 
und town-hall, now in progress of being re-built. 

Such is the tranguillity and good order which 
pervade the society of Aiken, especially on the 
Sabbath, and such the sobriety and pacific dispo- 
sition of its inhabitants, that no Lawyer has hi- 
therto been able to make a living among them 
by his profession. The quarrels of the people, 
if they have any, are generally settled among 
themselves, withvat the iutervention of a gentle- 
man of the bar. 

The position of Aiken is not only central, 
but so accessible from all points as to make it on 
these accounts a desirable location for valetudi- 
narians. But on account of the salubrity of the 
climate, the dryness, the parity, the elasticity, the 
balmy softness of the air, and the fine water which 
the pluce affords, it is a spot peculiarly adapted 
to invalids, more especially to such as labor un- 
der chronic bronchitis, catarrhal and pulmonary 
affections. 





| The soil of Aiken is composed ofsilicious earth, 
with a slight covering of vegetable matter, and is 
| of course very porons, dry and exceedingly bar- 
| ren;—it is said, so much so, as to be exhausted in 
|many places by the first crop,—and being so 
porous, is incapable of retaining manure for its 
fertilization. So much the better for health.— 
Afier a heavy shower of rain, the water disap- 
pears so soon, and the earth becomes so dry, 
that a person not very susceptible of colds, may 
walk out with perfect safety in balf an hour. 
These facts should not be overlooked by the va- 
letudinarian. Aiken was certainly made for some- 
thing,—and the God of nature, in his infinite 
wisdom, seems to have created this spot as the 
proper resort for those whose lot has been cast in 
a different land, and whose health has become 
impaired by a residence in a more fertile region, 
or in a less genial climate. The blessings of 
Providence are scattered by no partial hand.— 
Whatever good is denied to an individual, place 
or people, in one respect, is generally made up 
to that individual, place of people, by the sub- 
stitution and dispensation of other blessings. 
Happiness is much more equally diffused a- 
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mong mankind, than individual man is willing 
to allow. 





——Natura beatis, ; 
Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverit uti. 


There is no primitive rock in this place, but 
there are in the neighborhood quarries of soft 
white sand stone, of a secondary formation, 
which is used as a building material for certain 
purposes. There is also found here a dark 
kind of sand stone resembling iron ore, compos- 
ed principally of ferruginons earth, or silex com- 
bined with the oxyd of iron. similar to that found 
at Rockville, in St. Johns’, Colleton. 

The principal natural productions of the soil 
of Aiken, are moderate sized pine trees and scrub- 
by oaks,—soime hickory, and persimmon in abun- 
dance. The latter, however, is of a dwarfish 
kind, and rarely attains the size of a tree of any 
magnitude. 

The field for the botanist, is here much less 
extensive, than nearer the sea-board. The num- 
ber and variety of the trees, shrubs, and plants, 
are here very much less than in the low country. 
There is, however, sufficient room for the ex- 
ercise of his skill, and enough to excite his ad- 
miration. 

Notwithstanding the general barrenness of the 
soil, there are some tolerable gardens in Aiken, 
which produce fine fruit and vegetables. Corn 
and peas are raised in the vicinity in quantity 
generally sufficient for domestic consumption — 
The soil seems to be admi:ably adapted to the 
enltivation of cow peas and peaches, and the 
former, especially, onght to be cultivated for. ex- 
portation. Peas, if planted per se, which is sel- 
dom done here, (commonly called standing peas 
by the planter,) I think would yield abandantly, 
pay a handsome profit, and soon become the 
staple of this section of the country. Ground- 
nuts too, [ think would do well—and would well 
reward the labor of the agriculturist. 

Cotton does not succeed in this neigkborhood. 
Oats are raised in certain situations, in small 
quantities. Fine apples are produced—a plenty 
of melons, and an abundance of peaches of the 
first order. 

Although there is one fine spring in the place, 
water is upon the whole a desideratum. Wells 
are here dug, from 80 to 128 feet deep. Good 
water is generally obtained, but the labor and 
difficulty of raising it with a common windlas, 
Tis sss of geet taemenitoie ait, 

ants, 


name from one of the early proprietors of the 
soil. 

The temperature of the water of Coker spring, 
as it issues from the hill, is generally about 60° 
of Farenheit, quite cool enough for all the pur- 
poses of health and pleasure—and probably va- 
ries but little in its temperature thronghout the 
year. It is as clear as crystal,—and appears, 
(not having been subjected to any analytic ex- 
periment,) in no respect, to be, properly speak- 
ing, a mineral water. It holds in solution, nei- 
ther sulphur, iron, nor any of the saline sub- 
stances—but is to all appearance, as pure a wa- 
ter as can any where be found, except perhaps, 
the very extraordinary spring at New-Lebanon, 
in Columbia County, New-York. 

The water of Coker spring has nothing in it 
or about it which is offensive in the least degree, 
but, on the contrary, is refreshing and delightful. 
A pure, simple, unadulterated water,—unlike 
the waters of some of the Virginia springs, a 
mere humbug—containing nothing bat a little 
sulphurated hydrogen, just enough to make them 
disgusting ;—and unlike the potent mineral wa- 
ters of Saratoga, Bedford, and some other places, 
so stimulating as to be objectionable, if not al- 
together inadmissible in pulmonary diseases, and 
so potent as to be mischievous in any case, if 
not scientifically used. But the water of Coker 
spring may be taken ad libitum by any, and with 
perfect safety by all. Here the invalid should 
repuir, at6 o’clock in the morning, and at the «ame 
hour inthe evening,—on foot, on horseback, or in 
the carriage, according to his corporeal condition 
and circumstances, and here he should quafl large 
potations of this soft, this pure, this wholesome, 
this crystaline, this delightful beverage—so ac- 
cessible to every body—so cheaply purchased— 
like the wine and milk of the Prophet—without 
money and without price, to every thirsty soul. 

Inu connection with the rigid rules of tempe- 
rance, by which every one, and the pulmonary 
subject in particular, ought ever scrupulously 
to be governed,—the free exercise which he ought 
to take, through the different avenues and many 
delightful paths in and about Aiken—now breath- 
ing the soft and balmy air of the plain, and now 
inhaling the balsamic influence of the pines upon 
the delightful hill tops over which he should sys- 
tematically _ ass. 1 say, if in connection with 
these imoortant remedial measures. a little me- 
dicine is judiciously employed, he will find that 
the united means, will soon give expansive pow- 





in this respect, however, are supplied from the 
celebrated Coker Spring. This spring takes its 


er to his chest—and free exercise to his lungs,— 
that his respiration will inprove—his expectora- 
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tion will abate--his colliquative sweats will di- 
minish—and his congh will cease ;—and that he 
will at least find Aiken a fountain of physical 
life and health, and have abundant reason to 
bless the day that his footsteps were directed 
thither. 


“In these green days, 
Reviving sickness lifts her languid bead ; 
Life flows ufresh; aad young eyed health exalts 
The whole creation round.” 


There is a well authenticated case of a 
Frenchman, near Philadelphia, who was com- 
pletely cured of Consumption, by the conti- 
nned, systematic and free internal use of com- 
mon cold water. The water, by the manner in 
which it was employed, of course, operated as 
a sedative, and was well udapted to the removal 
of those symptoms in a Frenchman, which cha- 
racterize the incipient and generally the inflam- 
matory stage of the disease. 

There is perhaps, no place in our Southern 
country, the climate of which, is so well adapted 
to the wants of invalids in general, and to pul- 
monary subjects in particular, as Aiken. For 
the latter class, however, three mouths of the 
year should be excepted, viz: from the 20th of 
December to the 20th of March; that period 
should be passed further South. 

Aiken is emphatically the place for sober 
Charlestonians. ‘The gay and the giddy and 
those who are wholly dependent upon outward 
amusements for their pastime, would not per 
haps be happy bere. But those who require 
a change of air and relaxation from business, 
especially on account of affections of the chest, 
and whose internal resources are such as to 
make retire nent agreeable, would find in Aiken 
enongh to satisfy all their reasonable desires. 
And here they should congregate. ‘The present 
boarding houses should be enlarged, and inprov- 
ed or new ones erected. Cottages should be 
built by the proprietors of the vacant lots, for 
the accommodation of families from Charleston, 
who would rent them for the season. Public 
baths should be established; more extensive live- 
ry stables opened, and such other improvements 
introduced, as would make Aiken not merely a 
comfortable retreat for the infirm Chariestonian, 
but inviting to the stranger-—-if not a watering 
place for the votary of pleasure. 

The climate of Aiken is not subject to the ob- 
jections which obtain at Sallivan’s Island. Here 
there is no mixture of land and sea air, so perni- 
cious to the lungs, and when in an irritated 


such a dead calm in the morning as to induce a 
sense of suffocation-—-nor such a gale in the af- 
ternoon as to make it difficult for an individual 
to keep his hat and clothes on, or for a lady to 
walk with modesty. Here there is no stich re- 
flection of the sun’s rays upon the sand, as to be 
offensive to the eyes. Here the people are not 
dependent upon the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide for a pleasant ride or walk----the countless 
variety of avenues and by paths which intersect 
the town and environs of Aiken, being always 
Opeti to to the invalid, or the man of pleasure, 
and inviting to exercise. Here there is no back 
beach to offend by its effluviaat low tide, or mus- 
quitoes toannoy. Here there is no myrtle-ferer 
to dread—nor country-fever known. 

The climate of Aiken, though warm, is uni- 
form. and the air so soft and so elastic, that one 
would scarcely be conscious of the heat, did he 
not watch the thermometer, especially, if at the 
.same time free use is made of Coker spring wa- 
ter, the temperature of which, seems to be ad- 
mirably adapted to the heat of the climate--.-to 
the preservation or restoration of health, and 
unlike the iced water of the cities, or that of some 
of the cold wells of the North, may be taken 
with impunity, by the most inconsiderate.--—- 
There being no fogs, and (fromthe dryness and 
barrenness of the soil,) comparatively speaking, 
no exhalations from theearth----the sky is remark- 
ably clear and serene, the moon bright, the stars 
brilliant and sparkling, and the dews so light, that 
invalids in general feel no apprehension from 
being expused to their influence. 

Such is the salubrity of Aiken, that, although 
there are four physicians settled here, they have 
bnt very little professional employment among 
the inhabitants. and have probably loc ated them- 
selve here, more on account of the health of the 
place, than on account of the business which its 
citizens furnish-—depending for support, prin- 
cipally, upon those who visit it for the benefit of 
health. 

In the participation and enjoyment of the se- 
rene sky—the elevated and dry land—the salu- 
brious atmosphere—the soft and pure water— 
and the easy gestation among its lovely pines— 
what anticipations may not beindulged? What 
results may not be produced? But in the use 
of all these important remedial agents, no eztra- 
ordinary virtue is claamed—no wonder working 

vower is presumed—no miraculous effects ex- 
pected—but simply such, as might rationally be 





state, like a rasp to them, if the wind happens 
to blow from the Eastward. Here there is not 


anticipated, from their judicious employment. 
In summing up this account of Aiken, I will 
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conclude by stbjoining a few didactic observa- 
tions, for the benefit of those, whose life and 
health are precious, and of paramount conside- 
ration. 

It was a saying of old Hippocrates, the father 
of medicine—that “‘ God sends acute diseases, 
but chronic diseases we bring on ourselves.” 
This is not merely a specious observation, but 
there is much truth in the aphorism. 

bserve the Chinese maxim, always to “ avoid 
a current of air as you would an arrow.” Re- 
tire early at night, and rise early in the morning. 
Take a plenty of exercise before breakfast, and 
during the day, especially on horseback, or on 
foot. Practise rigid temperance in both eating 
and drinking, especially the former—for where 
there is one intemperate drinker, there are ten 
intemperate eaters—upon whose moral sense, 
public opinion is seldom brought to bear. Take 
care always to rise from the table with a good 
appetite, or at least with an appetite unsatiated. 
Never eat so much at one meal, that you cannot 
eat atthe next. Gluttons and gormandizers, like 
the Aborigines of America, cannot eat at every 
meal. Avoid night suppers; a forerunner of 
Dyspepsia, and a certain precursor of impaired 
health Establish regular habits, as far as possi- 
ble, in all things. Exercise patience under suf- 
fering. Exhibit perseverance in the use of 
means. Maintain a conscience void of offence 
—which is the foundation of the Christian’s 
hope! Preserve a calm unruffled temper under 
all the vicissitudes and trials of life—let there be a 
composed and cheerful state of mind, supported 
by the consolations of rational religion—and a 
firm reliance upon God. 

By a strict observance of these rules, Dyspep- 
sia, which is by many considered the opprobrium 
medicorum, will soon be disarmed of its terrors; 
pulmonary affections and other formidable dis- 
eases, involving the most serious consequences, 
will be simplified, and so far brought under con- 
trol, as by the aid of the scientificand conscientious 
Physician, to be perfectly cured. 


“‘Nosummons mock’d by chill delay, 
No petty gain disdain’d by pride, 
‘The modest wants of every day, 

The toil of every day supply’d.” 





FROM THE SAME. 


SULLIVAN’S ISLAND. 

Ido not intend, Messrs. Editors, to call in ques- 
tion any of the fine thi:gs which your corres- 
pondent has said, and so well said, in reference 
to Aiken--a place which, doubtless, deserves 





great encomium, and which possesses many at- sons get fat upon it, and that most classes of in- 


tractions for invalids, and as a summer residence, 
and which, although of recent origin, is already 
distinguished for the intelligence, enterprize and 
public spirit of itsinhabitants. But it has seemed 
pleasing to your correspondent, while praising 
Aiken in a style of unqualified panegyric, to un- 
dervalue Sullivan’s Island, and to speak of it in 
language of unmitigated censure, I am a resi- 
dent of Sullivan’s Island, and regard it as one of 
the most delightful places in itself, and a great 
blessing to Charleston, and I am not satisfied to 
hear it so ill spoken of. Your correspondent 
says nothing good of it; on the contrary, he 
seems to have tasked the powers of his imagina- 
tion to place this gem of an island in the worst 
light possible, while Aiken seems to him another 
paradise—-the most inviting spot in the universe. 
Our back beach offends him, as if an island with 
a back beach might not have a front one posses- 
sing great charms for the resident. Such it has, 
and when the tide is down, it is one of the most 
delightful promenades in the world, wherea man 
may walk with a pleasant companion, for miles, 
ander the influence of a pure and refreshing 
breeze, and without feeling fatigued. Is this 
nothing? I fear your correspondent has never 
spent a week at ‘‘ the Island,” as it seems he has 
done at Aiken. If he had, he would not have 
brought. our back beach so conspicuously for- 
ward, and so entirely overlooked our noble front 
beach in his partial, one-sided speculations. A 
person, who evening after evening, can walk or 
ride upon our front beach, and gaze at the ma- 
jestic ocean and at the glorious sunset, while no 
lofty and thick set pine trees intercept the view, 
and who does not feel inspired and elevated by 
such prospecis, or who can ever forget the lively 
and glowing impressions they make upon his 
fancy, ought never to write poetry ;-—-indeed, 
must disclaim all alliance with “ the sacred nine,” 
as utterly unworthy of such fellowship. I think 
he should not even be entitled to quote the poets 
—a thing to which your correspondent aspires. 
He is indignant too, at myrtle fever, as if the 
myrtle end of the Island were now inhabited, 
and the inhabitants of the island were generally 
subject to that fever. Such is not the case. We 
have no diseases which originate with the climate. 
Our atmosphere is pure and invigorating, and if 
consumptive people do not like a sea breeze, 
they can go to Aiken, or any other place in the 
interior that pleases them. We do not insist 
that island air will cure consumption, but do 
maintain, that it is salubrious—that healthy per- 
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valids find it very improving to their health and | 
constitutions. 


place! You might as well assert thatthe moun- | 


agreeable chit-chat. Your correspondent too, 


Sullivan’s Island not a healthy | condemns our ‘ musquitoes,” and yet they are 


very fat, healthy, respectable musquitoes, and 


tains are not healtiny! and yet some delicate con- | quite as musical in their propensities as those of 


stitutions cannot bear the mountain air, and find | Charleston, and their bite no worse. 


it far too bracing. . In like manner, all kinds of | 
constitutions cannot be suited with Sullivan’s 
Island, but the vast majority of residents and 
visiters find it a highly desirable spot for health. 
We have had persons—even medical gentlemen, 
who have resided here twenty-five years in suc- 
cession, who pronounce the Island the most 
healthy of places. People, it is true, die here, 
as they die every where when their time comes, 
but itis pretty certain, that life may be prolonged 
by a healthy residence, like that of Sullivan’s 
Island. [am amused by what your correspon- 
dent says of “a mixture of land and sea air” 
here. Is that peculiar to Sullivan’s Island? 
Does it not belong equally to Charleston, to New- 
York, and to every Atlantic city? Do not the 
inhabitants of all those cities inhale this ‘‘mixture”’ 
which your correspondent saysis “‘ so pernicious 
to the lungs?” And must Sullivan's Island 
alone be singled out and condemned for mixed 
air !—especially “‘ rasping,” he, says, ‘‘ when the 
wind happens to blow from the eastward.” But 
is not the east wind upon Suallivan’s Island 
always a sea breeze? What becomes then of this 
pernicious “ mixture” that so startles your cor- 
respondent? “Here,” i. e. at Aiken, “ there is 
not such a dead calm in the morning, as to in- 
duce a sense of suffocation.” Still a hit at the 
Island! As if one could not draw a long breath 
here in the morning as well as the afternoon! 
But your correspondent is mistaken, for I as- 
sure you I have been at Aiken of a morning, 
when there was not a breath of air stirring, suf- 
ficient to move the leaves of the pine trees, and 
I do not believe there are more zepbyrs there 
than upon “ the Island.” Our “ afternoon gale,” 
however, it seems is a rouser---‘‘such a gale as 
to make it difficult for an individual to keep his 
hat and clothes on, or for a lady to walk with 
modesty!’ YetI never heard of the gale being 


I am not 
certain that musquitoes should be utterly con- 
demned. ‘They undoubtedly serve a purpose, 
or they never weuld have been created. A lady 
of my acquaintance of a rather full habit, told me 
some time since, that she really thought bleeding 
would be of service to her. I advised her to 
send for a physician, which she declined. I met 
her the other day again, and asked her if she had 
been bled yet. She told me, no--that the mus- 
quitoes had drawn so much blood from her that 
phlebotomy was not needed; so that the mus- 
quitoes render doctors quite unnecessary, and 
make the lancet, which some of them call “ the 
anchor of hope,” a useless instrument. We 
have, to be sure, resident doctors, but they come 
here as tuey go to Aiken, for health, and noi he- 
cause sickness is rife among us, except when fe- 
ver cases are sent down here from the city. Your 
correspondent chuckles at the idea, that “no 
lawyer at Aiken has hitherto been able to make 
a living there by his profession,” and infers that 
they are a very peaceable people. It may be so, 
but we have it in our power to assert, that on 
Sullivan’s Island, no lawyer has ever attempted 
to make a living by his profession. How peace- 
able a people therefore must we be! 

It seems a great thing to your correspondent, 
that Aiken “has a rail-road communication 
twice a day with Hamburg and Augusta ;” but it 
seems to have escoped his view that the Island 
has a communication, half a dozen times a day, 
with Charleston, by means of a pleasant trip 
across the water either in the steam boats or 
packet boats, add to which you get a fair view 
of the Charleston harbour, of the city itself—of 
the forts and islands in the neighbourhood, and 
this without any increased expense. He tells us, 
too, that the regular mail route to varions pla- 
ces in the up country lies through Aiken. Well! 
to balance this, let him remember, that vessels 








so vehement as to carry off a man’s coat, and 
modest ladies do walk on the beach very often, 
and if the wind ruffles their dress a little, the gen- 
tlemen are polite enough to look the other way; 
or if they drop their handkerchiefs, and the breeze 
catches them up, it only furnishes an occasion 
for gentlemen to display their gallantry in ap- 
prehending the fugitives, and delivering them 
back to their fair owners---a pleasant incident 
enough, which may open the way to a little 





bound not to one particular section, but to all 
parts of the world, pass right by “ the Island,” 
and we see the vessels when they are coming in 


too,—a sight that is certainly worth something. 
As forthe “soil,” of “the Island,” like that of 
Aiken, it is “sandy or gravelly,” so that it is 
equal to Aiken in this respect—equally good for 
the culture of cowpeas, and better in one respect 
at the myrtle end of it, for they raise fine corn 
there, which they cannot do, it seems, at Aiken. 
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There is one advantage, too---and a marked one 
----which we enjoy here, which they do not have 
at Aiken- -a fine opportunity for sea bathing--- 
a very refreshing and healthful practice. We 
do not, it is admitted, raise peaches and melons 
here, but we get them iu great abundance from 
the city and from our plantations, and the 
Charleston market sapplies us with tropical 
fruis. Then we have the ocean roar—-an ex- 
cellent soporific when we are tired----and the Re- 
volutionary memories connected with the spot, 
which render our dreams pleasant----a thing not 
to be disregarded. 

[like “the Island.” It is a good place for 
study----a good place for heaith---a good place 
for social intercourse-~--a good place for almost 
every thing a man wants in this world; but at- 
tached to it as [ am, I should not have thought of 
defending it, had not its good character, very 
much to my astonishment, been attacked in the 
manner it has been, by your correspondent. 





[FROM THE PATRIOT. ] 
HISTORIC MEMORIALS. 


A gentleman. who is curious in such matters, 
has left with us a copy, bound in folio, of the 
first daily Gazette published in South-Carolina. 
The series embraces the period from Nov. 1784 
to July 1785. . It is a sheet of about 8 by 12, and 
it is wonderful how the news and advertisements 
of that day, which require in our time such an 
expansion of type, could have been squeezed in- 
to such small proportions. ‘Those who are fond 
of looking back on that panorama of rociety 
which such a record presents, could, ‘(hey are 


 — 








old enough, recall many interesting recollections 
connected with by-gone events, by looking into 
this earliest daily record of incidents and occur- 
rences in South-Carolina; while those who are 
young will have brought before them the names 
and pursuits of an ancestry who have figured in 
the walks of basiness or largely participated in 
public affairs. ‘There issomething both pleasant 
and painful in the retrospect. 


We do not know how it is with others, but we 
like to leok into these neglected registers for oc- 
casional sources of amusement and materials of 
comparison. We are pleased to trace out, as it 
were historically, the progress of change after 
the lapse of halfa century—to behold where our 
city stood then, as itis mapped out in these early 
registers, aud where she stands now; to note 
spheres of business and channels of employment, 
into which at that period were directed the ener- 
gies of thousands, that are now closed up and 
utterly forgotten; to observe.on what person- 
ages and families the mantle of oblivion has 
fallen, who were then in the fullness of fame and 
hey-day of prosperous existence; to perceive 
how time has converted proud remembrances 
into humiliating memories, and cast into hope- 
less poverty and irreclaimuble obscurity the de- 
scendants of those whose talents and influence 
once gave form and pressure to public opinion. 
In short, we should read and digest these in- 
structive chronicles of a by-gone period in the 
spirit that extracts from the relics of the past 
those lessons which teach us how perishable are 
the sources of present prosperity and wealth; 
how insignificant the memorials which are erect- 
ed, in the pride of popularity and even by the 
pristine strength of genius, that we bequeath as 
a proud inheritance to our posterity, and how 
feeble are all atteinpts to preserve for our descen- 
dants those family riches and that social rank 
which we have made large sacrifices to acquire. 








EDITOR’S * ALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


With a thousand good wishes, and in perfectly happy humor towards her large circle of 


subscribers, the Editor bids them, in this number, an affectionate farewell. 


She ceases from her 

















pleasant toils, not in consequence of any special discouragement,—for her Publisher is desirous 
of continuing the Periodical, and assures her that, by very slight exertions, a generous remuner- 
ation might be obtained for the expenses and laborsMincident to the establishment; but, as she 
approached her office seven years ago through an impulse perfectly voluntary, so she retires 
from it now with the same unimpaired feeling of liberty. Should she continue farther in the 
career of literature, towards which the public have in various ways extended such indulgent 
encouragement, she would prefer some mode of publication less exacting than the rigorous 
punctuality of a periodical work. 

Yet nothing but delightful reminiscences will ever be connected in her mind with the thought 
of her juvenile Rose-Bud, and more expanded Rose, nor any feeling less warm than gratitude 
be ever entertained for those, whose approbation, or patronage, or literary assistance fostered 
the flower at every period of its growth, and rendered the Editor’s occupation at once her 
pleasure and her pride. 

Reader, have you ever left the door of a friend with her smile still impressed on your vision, 
and a freshly pluck’d blossom from her hand just fastened in your bosom? ‘With such tokens 
of good will are you now dismissed by 

Tue Eprror or tHE Rosg, 
Charleston, S. C., August 17, 1839. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ROSE, 


EK would again respectfully remind our country subscribers, and those ata 
distance, of the necessity of prompt payments. 
The present volume of the Rose is now completed, and, notwithstanding 
the terms are regularly published “IN ADVANCE,” we regret that so few have 
noticed them. 








’ 
\ 
' 
' 








The trifling sum of Two dollars and a half—yes, only two dollars and a half, : 


miss, yet we cannot persuade them of this truth. The difficulty of collecting | 
debts at a distance, when so small, must be obvious to every onés, We hope; 
: therefore, that all who have forgotten the Printer will do so no more. 
Respectfully, Tue Pusiisuer. 
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WRITING AND SHORT-HAND. 


BEAUTIFUL HAND-WRITING can be acquired in from 10 to 15 
Lessons, by all, from the aze of ten to sixty-five years, and a perfect 
Scientific and practical knowledge of the almost unknown art of SHORT- 
HAND, ‘n rour thorough Lessons, at Mr. CHAPMAN’S Residence, corner 
of Queen and Meeting-street. 

August 17, 1839. 








from each subscriber is all we ask. A sum that none who receive the Rose would | 
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